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PICTURES OF CHILD-LIFE BY DICKENS. 


HARLES DICKENS was born on February 7th, 1812. His father 
had to work hard for a living, and the home atmosphere was one 
of poverty. There was a large family, and Charles being the eldest 
boy was left very much to himself. In one of his letters, written after 
many years, he described himself as being at that time a ‘“ very-small- 
and-not-over-particularly-taken-care-of boy.’’ He was a delicate and 
ailing child, and when sent to school was unable to take any great part in 
the sports of his companions. Afterwards, the circumstances of his 
parents being sadly reduced, he had to undertake a situation in a 
blacking warehouse. This seemed almost to break the lad’s spirits, and 
in after life it was always painful to him to have to refer to the time he 
spent there. But he was full of ambition, and despite his drawbacks he 
was destined to become one of the greatest of modern writers. His 
natural gifts, and tremendous perseverance placed him in the front rank 
of novelists, and his memory holds a warm place in the hearts of the 
English people. 

The story of his early days, with the privations he endured, the mis- 
. fortunes of his family, and the way in which he obtained success is told in 
many an admirable biography, and there is a vivid sketch of it in ‘‘ David 
Copperfield,” the book that Dickens loved the best, because it was in part 
his autobiography. 

I only mention these few facts because of the important part which 
they play in his life’s work, and for the purpose of suggesting that a study 
of the lad’s life helps us to a correct understanding of his books. Writers 
have a way of telling us their own experience, and -no one has done so 
more admirably than Dickens. Wecatch glimpses of his boyhood every- 
where. Sometimes you feel that it must have been the bigger part of his 
life. His tenderest thoughts are twined aboutit. It excites his sympathies, 
and he is always sensitive to the touch of acchild’s hand. A strange charm 
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and glory centre round his little ones. The memory of his own early 
days makes his nature one with theirs. It is true that he had the power 
of realising his characters. He was painfully moved by his own public 
recitals. He lived the life of every individual,—man, woman, or child,— 
whose story he had told. But I think he lived the life of his children best, 
for he loved them most. In them he lived his childhood over again, and the 
thought softened and saddened him. So he fondles the children like a 
father. If he is more sympathetic than at other times it is when he is 
telling us of their troubles, or their amusements. For his own boys and girls 
he had a sincere and deep affection. He would lay down his pen for a 
scamper with them, and these were the happiest moments of his life. 

It would be difficult in this article to refer to all the picturesque stories 
and incidents of child-life which we have from Dickens’ pen. A few illus- 
trations and general remarks must suffice. But these stories are generally 
his best. It is difficult to speak in the language of children without 
seeming artificial, but this seeming seldom appears in what he has written. 
And yet all the time he is teaching. What a difference between the man 
and the child! The contrast is sometimes painful. Yet none of these 
children are pious little hypocrites. These comparisons and contrasts 
rise in our own minds. They are never suggested in the book. There 
all is natural and unrestrained, some artless chatter sending home its 
dart, just as it does in real life. Thus it is ‘‘ the fact that teaches, and 
not any sermonising drawn from it.’’ This is the key to each of these 
character studies. And how many of the less manly traits of men are 
revealed by this child-agency. The natural lights and shadows of 
Dickens’ pictures are the lives of children and men. Opposite and distinct, 
yet how they can be made to blend. How far removed, yet when 
nature asserts itself how close. The life we lead is chiefly of our own 
manufacture : some of us sadly spoil the pattern too. But the child-life 
lives in us still, and each now and then breaks through the rough exterior, 
like a spirit that will not be confined. It was so with Ebenezer Scrooge, 
the ‘‘clutching, covetous, old sinner,’’ for whom once no epithets could 
seem too severe. But he has bad dreams in which the ghosts of Christmas 
Past and Present and To Come appear. They recall the memories of his 
boyhood, and the thoughts of Tiny Tim, Bob Cratchit’s crippled son, 
surging in upon him with many others, complete his moral regeneration. 
Once he had inveighed against the surplus population, and lived in and 
for his wealth ; now, with these tender humanising influences crowding 
on him, he confesses that in the sight of heaven he was more worthless, 
and less fit to live than millions like the poor man’s child.. ‘‘ Oh God, to 
hear the insect on the leaf pronouncing on the too-much life among his 
hungry brothers in the dust.”’ 

Children, and the thought of them, do much to save the world, 
and it is no surprise to find our author using the old words, ‘‘ Anda 
little child shall lead them.’’ They are great teachers. So in the story 
of ‘‘Dombey and Son,’”’ we witness the gradual humiliation of a proud 
man, and though many other circumstances must necessarily combine with 
it, the influence of Paul and Floy, the children of the forbidding Dombey, 
seems always to be present, and somehow to be doing its good work, 
The story is a_ beautiful illustration of childlike affection, of the 
yearning for a parent’s love, and of the solitariness that may surround 
the child-life. There is one incident, especially, which I must mention. 
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Once the father had been listening to the old-fashioned talk of his 
sickly son, vague fears filling him lest the child should not be here 
long, and thus they sat till the sister came to summon Paul to bed. 
Then when they had left the room, Mr. Dombey thought he heard a soft 
voice singing, and remembering that Paul had said his sister sung to 
him, he had the curiosity to open the door and listen, and look after 
them. She was toiling up the great, wide, vacant staircase, with him in 
herarms . . . . singing all the way, and Paul sometimes crooning 
out a feeble accompaniment. Mr. Dombey looked after them until they 
reached the top of the staircase—not without halting to rest by the way— 
and passed out of his sight ; and then he still stood gazing upwards, until 
the dull rays of the moon, glimmering in a melancholy manner through 
the dim sky-light, sent him back to hisownroom. True this is only fiction, 
but some proud hearts perhaps are touched by quite as little things, and 
love for the child makes us tender towards the man. There’s not much 
cheer in solitary lives, whether of young or old, and it was a solitary man 
who turned back to the fire in his desclate and smoky room. But the 
child longs for love and companionship more than man. Dickens often 
dwells upon this thought. It is one of the most noticeable features in the 
life of Oliver Twist, surrounded as it was by evil associations of the most 
repulsive character. You feel too for the isolation of little Paul in Dr. 
Blimber’s academy, when he sits looking up at the old clock, or watching at 
the window for Florence. And it is the same in ‘‘ The Old Curiosity Shop,”’ 
in the preface to which we are told by the writer that he had in his fancy 
“to surround the lonely figure of the child (Nell) with grotesque and wild, 
but not impossible companions, and to gather about her innocent face and 
pure intentions, associations as strange and uncongenial as the grim 
objects that are about her bed when her history is first foreshadowed.” 
And that same ‘‘ Old Curiosity Shop ”’ is the book of a child’s life. It is 
full of deep pathos. In those long, weary marches with her crazy grand- 
father, how you want to go and bear her company. All her care is for 
the old man’s good, she anticipates his wishes. ‘Tired and footsore she 
still keeps by his side—a little child leading him. So they come at last, 
after wandering hither and thither, to the village where the old school- 
master, he who had befriended her before, for the sake of a child that had 
died, was taking up his residence, and where he easily prevailed on them 
tostop. Allof it is told with that same sympathy to which I have referred, 
and even the description of the funeral, to which some object as being 
overdrawn, expresses nothing more than the emotions which the thought 
of such a sweet young life naturally calls up. 

Of course everything that is said about these young people is not sad. 
Oh, no! there are some audacious ones to be met with. And there is 
especially that prodigy immortalised as the fat boy in ‘‘ Pickwick.”” There 
is plenty of real humour introduced by means of the various off-spring of 
equally various parents. But these are the mere ‘‘incidentals.’’ The 
real and conspicuous studies of the child-life have a deeper purpose than 
mere buffoonery. I do not think Dicken’s would have desired this. His 
natural inclination would not have permitted it. Probably the shadow of 
his own experience acted as a deterrent. He was anxious to help the 
children. His sympathy lay with the Joes and the Smikes, with the 
miserably clad and half-starved creatures of the slums; and with the 
pupils of schoolmasters like Squeers. He had a natural aversion too for 
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that class of person who professed to excel in the ‘‘ management of chil- 
dren,’ those of the Mrs. Pipchin type, who gave them everything that 
they did not like, and nothing that they did—which was found to sweeten 
their disposition very much! or for the maids like Susan Nipper, alzas 
Spitfire, who although in the main a good-natured little body, was a 
disciple of that school of trainers of the young who hold that child- 
hood like money must be shaken and rattled and jostled about a good 
deal to keep it bright. He was the declared enemy of brutes—and there 
were not a few of them—like the Yorkshire schoolmaster. He pitied the 
children, none more so than Mrs. Richard Swiveller, better known as the 
‘“Marchioness.’’ Childhood was a sacred thing to him. So his greatest 
efforts, and his most successful, were in its behalf; and nothing better 
expresses his own reverence for it than what he wrote to a dear friend who 
had lost his child, and in which he says, ‘‘ The traveller who journeyed 
from this world to the next was struck to the heart to find the child he had 
lost, many years before, building him a tower in heaven. Our blessed 
Christian hopes do not shut out the belief of love and remembrance still 
enduring there, but irradiate it, and make it sacred. Who should know 
that better than you, or who more deeply feel the touching truths and 
comfort of that story in the older book, where, when the bereaved mother 
is asked, ‘Is it well with the child?’ she answers, ‘It zs well!’”’ 
T. P. SPEDDING. 


THE STORY OF WILLIAM PENN.—II. 


“What, my soul, was thy errand here? Was it mirth or ease? 
Or heaping up dust from year to year?” ‘‘ Nay, none of these.”— 
Whittier. 


ILLIAM PENN’S father died in 1670. Before the young man lay 
opening manhood, and the power to spend his life how and where 
he chose. His mother and sister were provided for, and they had little 
sympathy with his thoughts and ways. He used his freedom in taking 
the part of the despised Quakers, living their simple life and preaching in 
their meeting-houses, with the result that the year after his father’s death 
he was again a prisoner in Newgate for six months. Truly there was no 
liberty ot conscience in those days in England. As he lay in prison Penn 
marvelled as he thought how each sect claimed to know the truth and had 
toleration for no other. To his mind God alone was Lord of the conscience 
and men must answer to Him for their opinions (which were but gropings 
at best after the Divine light). If he ever gained his freedom again he 
would strive harder than ever to gain toleration for all. But it must be 
borne in mind that William Penn never thought the question of creed an 
unimportant matter. _Heknew that a man’s belief influences his character, 
and must be conscientiously held: only he wished for liberty for every one 
to believe according to the guidance of that ‘inner light.’ 
When he regained his freedom, he went to Holland on a religious 
mission and travelled afterwards along the Rhine, preaching the doctrines 
which he held so dear, Peasants and priests, highborn ladies and learned 
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men came out to listen to him. Wherever he went he heard sad tales of . 
bigotry and persecution, and the gleams of hope that greeted him came 
in messages and letters from settlers who had fled across the sea and 
found a refuge, and freedom to worship God, in the wildernesses of 
America. 

Now in England there lived a little colony of friends at Chalfont, 
among the woods of Buckinghamshire,—people who were still faithful to 
the Puritanism of by-gone times, and shunned the party strife which was 
so keen in London. Among them were the blind poet, Milton, at work 
upon his great poem, “‘ Paradise Lost ;” his Quaker friend and secretary, 
Thomas Ellwood ; and Isaac Pennington, also a Quaker, with his wife 
and his step-daughter, Gulielma Springett. Isaac Pennington had met 
William Penn more than once, and when the latter came back to England 
he gladly accepted an invitation to stay at Chalfont, and refreshed his 
weary soul with the poetry and the intercourse and music that made these 
Puritan homes so rich. And the innocent, true hearted, Quaker maiden, 
Gulielma, so different from the unscrupulous, worldly women he had been 
used to meet, became very dear to William Penn, and it was not long 
before they made a new home together at Rickmansworth, a few miles from 
Chalfont. Months of unclouded happiness followed, such as William 
Penn, in his troubled life, had never known before, in which the husband 
and wife enjoyed together all the quiet country delights of their new abode. 
Then censcience called him back from his holiday to work again, and he 
wrote more treatises on religious liberty, and letters to men of influence 
pleading for toleration; and rode from town to town on a preaching 
mission, with his wife Gulielma riding by his side. 

In 1673, wild rumours of Popish plots were abroad; the Roman 
Catholics were feared and hated ; and the famous Test Act was passed to 
shut out from any office the man who refused to acknowledge the religious 
supremacy of the king, or to take the sacrament in the Church of England. 
This Act, aimed against the Roman Catholics, struck also at the Quakers, 
and Penn appeared in their defence before a Committee of the House of 
Commons. It is a grand thing when a man is true to principle, whatever 
the risk may be. William Penn knew well the danger of speaking a 
word in favour of the Roman Catholics; he knew too that it had been 
often said of him that he was a Jesuit in disguise, and that any such word 
from him would give colour to this charge. Yet right was right, and 
there and then he bravely upheld the duty of giving freedom of conscience 
to the Roman Catholic, as well as to the Quaker—“ But mark,” these 
were among his words, ‘‘I would not be mistaken, We must give the 
liberty we ask, and cannot be false to our principles, though it were to 
relieve ourselves.’’ 

A lull in the persecution of the Quakers was followed soon after this by 
an outburst of greater fury against them. William Penn, living in the 
retirement of his country home, could have held his silent worship in 
safety and waited peacefully for better days to come. ‘The estate at 
Rickmansworth was very beautiful; he had wealth and leisure to enjoy it, 
a loving wife, and now young children to add to his happiness. Why 
should he trouble himself with the sufferings of less favoured Quakers ? 
Why not enjoy with thankful heart in peace the good that God had sent 
him ? . Thus many men would have thought and acted. Not so William 
Penn, to whom, as he listened to the guide within him, another and nobler 
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message came. So his story now tells us how he gave up his country 
leisure, and his dear home joys, to mix in the life at Court that was so 
distasteful to him. For James, Duke of York, the king’s brother, remem- 
bering the promise he had made to the dying Admiral, his old friend, that 
he would befriend his son, showed favour to the young Quaker, and 
William Penn found that his influence with the Duke was very great, 
therefore he made use of it at Court to intercede for the imprisoned 
aor and gained the release of many a persecuted man. Many were 
the temptations to fall away from his own high ideals of life, many the 
bribes offered to him for underhand services he might perform if he would. 
But through all he remained the upright, honest-hearted Quaker. More- 
over he set a brave example of sincerity in politics, keeping true to his 
own opinions however opposed they might be to those of the Duke or the 
Court party; and working hard before a general election to return a 
member to Parliament who was in favour of religious freedom and strongly 
opposed to the policy of the Government. 

Still, strive as he might, William Penn saw more and more clearly 
how little hope there was at that time in England of obtaining liberty of 
conscience for all men ; and by the year 1680 his thoughts were filled with 
the longing to make a refuge across the sea, where there should be perfect 
freedom for each man to believe and to worship as he thought right. And 
day by day his dream took form, until at last his plan was matured, and 
his ‘“‘ holy experiment,’’ as he called the great undertaking of his life, was 
set on foot. It happened that a large sum of money due from the Crown 
to the late Admiral Penn was still owing to his son; and William Penn 
now offered, in payment of this debt, to accept a grant of land in America 
on the banks of the river Delaware. In 1681, Charles II. signed a charter 
conferring on him and his heirs a territory thereafter known as Penn- 
sylvania, stretching far out into the unknown West. Thither Penn sent 
without loss of time three commissioners to prepare the way for his plans. 
Meanwhile he made arrangements for his own departure, taking a tender 
leave of wife and family, and set sail in the ship ‘‘ Welcome’? for his new 
Colony. It was a fertile land, well watered, with varied scenery of moun- 
tain, forest and plain. A few Dutch and English settlers in scattered 
farms were there already ; and men and women newly fled from persecu- 
tion at home had found refuge in caves and tents. All these welcomed 
the new Governor as their friend, and listened joyfully when he made 
known to them his plan that in Pennsylvania should be founded a free 
and virtuous state that should bear witness to the world that men could 
govern themselves wisely with universal suffrage, equal laws, and justice 
and liberty for all. It was a grand experiment politically, into the details 
of which there is no space here to enter; most welcome was the news that 
there ‘‘every man should be free to worship God according to his con- 
science, and none should make him afraid,’’ 

But there were other settlers in this land. Red Indians, savage tribes 
decked in paint and feathers, had roamed there for centuries; and 
thousands of them still remained who thought themselves the owners of 
this soil which the English king had given to William Penn. History is 
full of stories of the white man’s victories over savage tribes, and we 
English people boast that ‘‘ might is right,’’ and glory in our conquests and 
our battle-fields, Listen to the story of the Quaker treaty with the Indians 
and see if it does not tell ‘‘of a more excellent way.’’ Unarmed and un- 
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protected, William Penn and a few companions wandered into the forests 
and greeted the Indians, and feasted with them, sitting by their camp- 
fires to watch their games and dances. Soon the report spread from one 
settlement to another that though the white man’s king had given him the 
land he would never take a single rood of hunting ground from them by 
force, but buy it from them with their full consent. And so a meeting 
was arranged between the new comers and the native savages. In a 
cleared space among the golden, autumnal forest trees, beneath an aged 
elm where it was said friendly Indians for centuries had smoked the pipe of 
peace, William Penn and his followers met the plumed and _ painted 
warriors, and spoke to them to this effect: he told them that the Great 
Spirit, the common Father of them all, wished all his children to live as 
brethren ; that he and his followers met the red men in good faith and 
good will, that they meant no harm and had no fear. They wished to live 
with all paths free and open, the doors of the red and white men unbarred 
to each other ; that neither should believe evil reports, but should inquire 
into them peacefully. ‘‘It is not our custom to use hostile weapons 
against our fellow creatures,’’ said the English Quaker, ‘‘so we have 
come unarmed. It is not our object to do injury, and thus provoke the 
Great Spirit, but to do good. Let us live in brotherhood and love.’’ He 
then unrolled the parchment which proposed the terms of purchase, the 
interpreter read it through, and white men and savages ratified it with a 


simple ‘“‘ yea.”’ ‘‘ We will tell our children of this league of friendship,” 
said the warriors in reply. ‘‘ It shall be kept white and clean while rivers 
run and sun and moon endure.’’ And so, William Penn, in friendship, 


bought lands from the Indians. No oath was taken, but this treaty was 
never broken ; and for years after the good Quaker’s memory was trea- 
sured by his Indian friends. When fierce wars broke out with the white 
men in after times, unarmed Quakers lived in safety with their doors un- 
barred; but force, and suspicion, and cruelty on the part of Europeans 
were answered by the savage tribes with cunning and wholesale massacre. 

After this the ‘‘holy experiment’’ prospered. The town of Phila- 
delphia grew up, the settlers worked with a will. Hundreds of colonists 
followed Penn into the wilderness. Schools grew up, every child was 
taught a trade, honest work was held in honour, while idleness was looked 
upon as a shame, peacemakers were appointed in every court-house, 
arbitration settled quarrels ; and every man was free to obey the inward 
light of conscience, and order his life thereby. 

But now, when his work was so far done, bad news reached William 
Penn from England. His wife was ill, his friends were dying on the 
scaffold or in prison ; and persecution of the Nonconformists was raging. 
He must hasten home, for fresh work needed him there. So he took leave 
of his infant colony, and calling together the Indian chiefs, promised them 
to return if the Great Spirit let him live, besought them to drink no ‘‘fire 
water,’’ put them in the way of honest work ; and concluded a new treaty 
of peace. : 

A few months after his return to England, Penn’s friend, the Duke of 
York, came to the throne as James II. On Penn’s intercession, 1,200 
Quakers were set free from prison. The aversion to the Roman Catholics 
was as wide-spread as ever. It was said that the new king would give 
England to the power of the Church of Rome. With truth he was said 
to be Roman Catholic at heart. William Penn, honest himself, believed 
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the king’s assertions that he was tolerant of all religions, and failed to 
read his double motive when in 1687 he issued the Declaration of Indul- 
gence unauthorised by the State. Civil rights were again and again 
infringed by James. Penn’s influence, though constantly and wisely 
exerted, could not prevent the king’s unconstitutional acts. He was again 
accused of being a Jesuit in disguise, and became an object of suspicion 
on account of this friendship with the king. False accusations were 
spread abroad against him. When the revolution brought William of 
Orange to the throne, and drove James into exile, William Penn was 
arrested for treasonable correspondence with the late king, and always 
true and honest whatever the risk to himself, acknowledged the inter- 
course and friendship ; and was for a time imprisoned. Great troubles 
came upon him, his wife and eldest son died ; and he had many trials and 
perplexities in relation to his distant colony. Fourteen years passed 
away before he could cross the sea again to Pennsylvania. Time had 
brought many changes there. Settlers from many lands far outnumbered 
the Quaker followers to whom Penn was so dear. Though his influence 
was still great, he could not always carry out his hopes and plans. But 
he made a peaceful home there with his second English wife, who was as 
true a helpmate as his much loved Gulielma had been ; children grew up 
around him, and his life was spent in kindly deeds and friendly intercourse 
with the settlers, and his faithful Indian friends. He wished for no other 
lot than to end his days at ‘‘ Pennsbury Manor,’’ as his American home 
was called. This was not to be, however. When far advanced in years. 
the future welfare of his colony required that he should re-visit England, 
and without hesitation he gave up the rest and ease so welcome to his 
declining years, and crossed the sea again with his wife and family, 
meeting with difficulty the heavy expenses which the undertaking brought 
upon him. 

He never saw Pennsylvania again. Ceaseless work and anxiety 
undermined his constitution, and one day while writing a business letter 
the pen fell from his useless hand. His strength failed very gradually 
from that time till at last the busy brain, which had so long planned un- 
selfish schemes, could serve the soul’s commands no longer. But the 
years of failing power were passed in peacefulness at his country home 
near Twyford; and while his friends mourned the loss of his physical 
strength, they could see the light of the spirit still burning brightly though 
the earthly body which enclosed it was slowly wearing out. On the goth 
of July, 1718, the spirit was set free to enter upon higher life. Had he 
not done his errand well on earth? The multitude of mourners thought 
so, as they gathered round the grave side in the Quaker’s burial ground 
near Chalfont: for they recalled his simple faithfulness to duty, how he 
had not only taught others to follow the guidance of the ‘inner light,” 
but had tried to obey it himself in both great and little matters. 

When the sad news of his death reached the Indians of Pennsylvania 
they mourned sincerely that they should see their friend no more. To his 
widow they sent a cloak of skins ‘‘to cover her in her journey through life 
without her guide ;’’ and of him they said among themselves, ‘‘We have 
known one pale face who would not cheat or lie, who would not fire into 
our lodges, who would not rob us of our skins nor take a rood of our land 
till he had fixed and paid a price.” 


FraANncEsS E. Cooke. 
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PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D., 1702-1751. 


i name of Doddridge is naturally associated with that of Watts, 

not only as a hymn-writer, but in the general history of the 
Nonconformist churches. Although Watts was the elder by twenty-eight 
years Doddridge only survived him for three years, and they were fellow- 
workers for the highest interests of the religious life, as well as in their 
special concern for the particular group of churches with which both were 
by birth and conscientious choice connected. ‘‘In Doddridge,” says Rev. 
J.J. Tayler, ‘‘the Protestant dissenting ministry reached its culminating 
point of worldly influence and respectability. Never, perhaps, before or 
since, did a Nonconformist divine enjoy so extensive a reputation, or meet 
with such universal respect.’’ Born on June 26, 1702, a year before John 
Wesley, and the year in which Watts entered on his ministry at Mark 
Lane, his boyhood and early manhood belong to the reigns of Anne and 
George I., while the twenty-one full years of his mature life and work at 
Northampton, from Christmas, 1729, to the summer before his death in 
October, 1751, cover a large part of the peaceful and materially pros- 
perous reign of George II. Doddridge was not a great leader like his 
contemporary Wesley, nor does he show the intellectual strength even of 
Watts, much less of Samuel Johnson, who was seven years his junior. 
But as a preacher and religious writer of devout earnestness and as head 
of the Academy at Northampton, in which, during those twenty-one 
years, he educated more than two hundred men, largely for the dissent- 
ing ministry, he had great influence; and the story of his life brings us 
into contact with all that is most interesting in the religious movements 


of the day. ’ 
Doddridge was born in London, where his father was in business as 
an ‘‘oil-man.”’ His mother was the daughter of John Bauman, a Pro- 


testant refugee from Bohemia. His grandfather, John Doddridge, a 
Puritan clergyman, was one of the ejected of 1662. Both parents died 
while Philip was a boy, and of a large family of which he was the 
youngest, only he and one sister lived beyond their infancy. 

On his father’s death he was sent to school at St. Alban’s, where he 
found a life-long friend in the Presbyterian minister, Samuel Clark. It 
was through his kindness that Doddridge, having, like Watts before him, 
refused an offer of a University education, with prospect of a living in 
the Church, was able to enter on his special studies for the Nonconformist 
ministry at the academy of the Rev. John Jennings. This was in the 
village of Kibworth Harcourt, in Leicestershire, where Mr. Jennings 
ministered to a small congregation, chiefly of farmers and shepherds, and 
received young men into his house to be educated either for the ministry 
or some other of the higher callings of life. 

Doddridge entered the academy in October, 1719, and went through 
the four years’ course, moving with his tutor after three years to Hinckley. 
Then in 1723, at the age of 21, he was chosen minister of the Kibworth 
congregation, and for six years retained that office, although in 1725 he 
moved to Market Harborough, and with the Rev. David Some under- 
took, also, the joint charge of the congregation there. At Kibworth his 
income was less than £40 a year, and the congregation ‘‘the most 
impolite’ he ever knew. But the quiet country life was of great service 
for the maturing of his powers and the laying in of the stores of know- 
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ledge which in his larger ministry he turned to such good account. The 
years at Kibworth and Harborough belong to the time of preparation, 
but their promise is marked by the number of invitations he received 
from important congregations in different parts of the country, from 
Coventry and Pershore, from London, where he appeared to one who 
heard him preach, ‘‘a tall-looking country lad,’’ and from Nottingham, 
where both the Castle Gate and High Pavement congregations were 
anxious to secure his services. But even to London he would not go, 
because the controversy following on the Salters’ Hall Conference of 1719 
was running high, and he expected to be called upon to subscribe to some 
Calvinistic statement of belief if he settled with a congregation there, 
which he was determined never to do. 

It is a sign of the esteem in which he was held that towards the close 
of his first ministry, when he was only 27 years old, he should be re- 
quested by a meeting of neighbouring ministers, supported by the earnest 
wish of Dr. Watts, to open an academy similar to that of his old tutor 
Mr. Jennings, who had now been dead for six years. 

So it was that in the summer of 1729, having arranged with Mrs. 
Jennings to take charge of his household, Doddridge received his first 
pupils at Harborough, and began a work of education which he did not 
relinquish till his death. But his first domestic arrangement soon came 
to an end, for in December of the same year he accepted the pastorate 
of the Castle Hill Meeting, at Northampton, and consequently moved 
into that town. He took a large house to accommodate his pupils, and 
settled down there for life. In December, 1730, he married an orphan 
girl, Mercy Maris, from the house of her uncle at Upton-on-Severn, and 
she was his devoted wife to the end, surviving him many years. 

And now with this Northampton ministry and his academy, and con- 
stant literary labours, Doddridge had entered on his life-work in its 
fullest scope. The story of these years would be difficult to tell in a few 
words. It could be little more than a chronicle of the coming and going 
of pupils and friends, the publication of successive books, and the records 
of a faithful ministry with few extraordinary incidents. The most solid 
piece of social work in which Doddridge took a leading part was the 
founding of the County Infirmary, which was opened in 1744. The time 
of greatest excitement was perhaps in the year following, when the 
Young Pretender, after the battle of Preston Pans, was marching upon 
London ; and Doddridge was most active in rousing the loyalty of the 
people of Northampton and in urging measures of defence. 

As an author of devotional and theological works Doddridge soon 
gained considerable reputation, so that in 1736 the University of Aber- 
deen sent him the degree of Doctor of Divinity. He was on terms of 
friendly intercourse with archbishops and bishops of the church, and was 
no stranger either at Oxford or Cambridge. Even the Royal Prince, 
afterwards George II., learnt his Plain and Easy Verses on the principles 
of the Christian religion, while his Family Expositor of the New Testa- 
ment was welcomed on every side as a great and remarkable work. The 
first volume appeared in 1739, the last only after his death. On this 
work, as Mr. Tayler says, he bestowed the best years of his life, and it 
reflects the character of his mind, ‘‘In his notes and paraphrase he 
discovers the well-instructed scholar and divine; in his reflections and 
improvement he too often sinks into the declamatory preacher.’’ His 
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other best known work, much less in bulk, but equally characteristic of 
the fervent side of his nature, was the Rise and Progress of Religion in 
the Soul, published in 1745. This was dedicated to Dr. Watts, at whose 
instance it had been written, and largely according to his plan. It is an 
earnest statement of the ‘‘ evangelical ’’ scheme of salvation, with much 
practical exhortation, beginning with an attempt to awaken the “careless 
sinner,’’ and then through successive steps showing the way of deliverance 
from impending retribution through faith in Christ. Afterwards there 
are sections dealing with the various lights and shadows of mature 
Christian experience. 

The spirit in which Doddridge took up his ministry may be seen in a 
tract which was among the first of his publications: Free Thoughts on 
the most Probable Means of Reviving the Dissenting Interest, occasioned 
by a late Inquiry into the Causes of tts Decay. This appeared anony- 
mously in 1730, and was a plea for more practical religion and less of 
party fanaticism. The need, he says, is not so much of fastidious 
culture and learning as of a ministry ‘‘evangelical and experimental, 
plain and affectionate.’’ ‘‘ As for those who are truly religious they 
attend public worship, not that they may be amused with the form or 
sound, nor entertained with some new or curious speculation; but that 
their hearts may be enlarged as in the presence of God, that they may be 
powerfully affected with those great things of religion, which they already 
know and believe, that so their conduct may be suitably influenced by 
them. And to this purpose they desire that their ministers may speak as 
if they were in earnest, in a lively and pathetic as well as a clear and 
intelligible manner.” 

This was what he aimed at both for himself and his students. They 
organised work in Northampton and the neighbourhood not unlike that 
of the Oxford Methodists, and there was hardly a village within many 
miles of the town where they had not a room licensed for preaching. It 
was through this community of purpose that Doddridge first came to 
know of the Methodists. 

In May, 1736, his pupil Darracott going into a cottage in a neigh- 
bouring village met there James Hervey, a young student of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and a member of the Methodist society. This was the 
beginning of intercourse which soon ripened into warm friendship, in 
which Doddridge also had part. In the following year Benjamin Ingham, 
just returned from Georgia, where Wesley was then working, visited 
Northampton, and Doddridge was deeply impressed not only with his 
accounts of what was being done, but with the evident spiritual fervour 
and self-consecration of the man. Then in May, 1739, Whitfield, having 
entered on his great career as a popular preacher, came to Northampton, 
where he was ‘‘ most courteously received’’ by Doddridge; and in the 
evening preached to about 3000 people on the common. Four years later, 
Doddridge being in London, actually took part in a service at the 
Tabernacle, and afterwards allowed Whitfield to occupy his pulpit at 
Northampton. Wesley also paid him a visit, and addressed his students, 
and then wrote asking advice as to books for his own young preachers. 
Zinzendorf and Lady Huntingdon were also among Doddridge’s corres- 
pondents. His admiration for the Moravians and Methodists was by no 
means unqualified, and the warmth of his sympathy for them was lessened 
when he came to know more of the Moravian doctrines, and as the 
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extravagances of the Methodist movement became more pronounced. 
But he would never acknowledge the justice of the reproaches which were 
freely uttered by his Nonconformist brethren, that he had degraded the 
character of a minister and especially of a tutor, by his intercourse with 
these enthusiasts. 

Throughout his ministry Doddridge was in the habit of composing 
hymns to be sung after particular sermons. They were not published 
during his life-time, although freely circulated in manuscript among his 
friends. But it was only death that interrupted his design of preparing 
a selection of them for the press, and they were afterwards brought out 
by his friend and former pupil, Job Orton, under the title Hymns founded 
on various texts of the Holy Scriptures, London 1755. ‘There are 374 
hymns arranged in the order of the texts they illustrate. Others were 
published early in the present century by Doddridge’s great-grandson, 
J. D. Humphreys; and a large number remain in manuscript. The 
earnestness of the preacher and the genial temper of the man appear 
also in the hymns, If they cannot claim much poetic merit they do at 
least fulfil the purpose for which they were written, of enforcing in verses 
that can be sung, the sentiments of the preacher’s text. 

Doddridge’s facility in making verses was also exercised in the lighter 
concerns of social life, sometimes with humour, and touching with gentle 
reproof the follies of his younger friends. The best known of his other 
verses are the lines he wrote on the motto of the family arms, Dum 
ULVIMUS ViVaMHUSsS. 


Live, while you live, the epicure would say, 
And seize the pleasures of the present day. 
Live, while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies. 
Lord, in my views let both united be; 

I live in pleasure when I live in Thee. 


Doddridge is described as having been tall and very slender. His 
portrait shows a fine and pleasant face, with features large and well 
formed. Orton says of him ‘‘he had from infancy an infirm constitution 
and a thin, consumptive habit, which made him and his friends appre— 
hensive that his life would be very short.’’ His sister died of consumption 
at the age of thirty-five, and he himself was more than once brought near to 
death by severe illness. He lived, however, to be forty-nine, and this con- 
stitutional frailty did not cloud his cheerfulness and eagerness of tempera- 
ment, ‘‘ There appeared a remarkable sprightliness and vivacity in his 
countenance and manner when engaged in conversation, as well asin the 
eee But when the full sense of the earnestness of life had taken hold 
of him, it rendered him anxiously careful to fill up all the time that 
might be granted him with faithful work. 

At last his insiduous foe could be no longer held in check. In 
December, riding to the funeral of his old friend and father, Samuel Clark, 
of St. Albans, Doddridge took the cold from which he never recovered. 
In the following spring he was somewhat better, but in July his last 
sermon at Northampton was preached. After trying the waters at 
Bristol with little benefit, he sailed in October with his wife to Lisbon. 
But this also was in vain, and in cheerful faith he died there, Oct. 26, 1751. 

V. D. Davis, 
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HAMLET.—III. 


HE tragedy of this play is the conflict between inward freedom and 
outward circumstances. Hamlet’s conscience is responsive to 
every call of duty, but he finds himself hemmed in by conditions and 
events with which he is incompetent to deal. Every time his will rises in 
obedience to the conviction ‘I oueur,” the entanglement of the 
circumstances paralyses it with the confession ‘‘I cannov.’’ Consider, 
briefly, the position in which this young prince finds himself at his 
entrance into the active world. His education is complete; he is come 
home from college a finished gentleman, a prince indeed, worthy in some 
future year to take the crown and rule the kingdom; with a fond mother, 
a most dear father, a loyal country, and the hope of kingship, what 
“eat lot could be happier than Hamlet’s? Inthe meantime he devotes 
himself to the studies he so much loves, and in quiet meditation and 
earnest thought he finds his most congenial occupation. All at once he 
is rudely wakened from this dream of security. Suddenly the scene is 
changed. The gracious world in which he has been living vanishes—his 
love blasted, his hopes destroyed, his deepest sensibilities grossly 
offended. His father dies suddenly, stung by an adder, it is said, while 
sleeping in his arbour, His ambitious uncle, taking advantage of 
Hamlet’s inactivity and excess of grief, draws around him the creatures 
of the court, and seizes upon the crown, This is terrible; but worse is 
yet tocome, He might naturally hope to find consolation in the love of 
his widowed mother, to mingle their tears, share their grief, and renew 
their memories of the dead. But even this natural comfort is denied 
him; for within a month of his father’s funeral his mother becomes the 
wife of his ambitious uncle. Within a few weeks these calamities have 
burst upon this sensitive soul. He was quite unprepared for them. And 
we must remember that, before there comes one whisper of the appear- 
ance of the Ghost, Hamlet is thus convulsed by grief. It is a mistake to 
think it was only after the interview with his father’s spirit that the young 
man’s nature was shaken to its centre. The very first time we are alone 
with Hamlet, after the scene at court where the king and queen reprove 
him for excessive grief, we are let into his secret thoughts, we find he is 
heart-broken, eg that his anguish is harder to bear because he has no 
one in whom he can confide. He crowns the sum of his woes by that 
cry of agony :— 
But break, my heart; for I must hold my tongue, 


He wishes that with clear conscience he could put an end to all his 
sufferings by death :— 

Oh, that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew: 


Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter! 


He is utterly weary of the world, nothing will reconcile him to existence :— 
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O God! O God! 
How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable, 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
Fie on’t! ah fie! ’tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. 
What touches him most keenly is that his own mother should have 
violated his father’s memory :— 


That it should come to this! 
But two months dead: nay, not so much, not two. 


In this first soliloquy it is also important to notice how his mother’s 
conduct has made him lose faith in womanhood :— 
Let me not think on’t—Frailty, thy name is woman ! 


This woman who had been so loving a wife, to whom her son had looked 
up as to a pattern of womanly and queenly character,—for her to fall so 
deep, so soon, was shocking. Hamlet was compelled to use the word 
“‘Mother” after it was emptied of its sacred meaning, and his habit of 
swift generalisation at once convicts all womanhood of his mother’s guilt :— 


Frailty, thy name is woman! 


His father dead, the crown seized upon by his uncle, his mother hastily 
married to the usurper,—can there be worse than this? Yes, it seems as 
though the utmost agony is to be piled upon this delicate soul, least 
capable of such a burden. There comes to him a whispered rumour that 
his father's spirit haunts the city; the guards have seen the Ghost pacing 
the platform of the castle at the midnight hour. Then descends an 
avalanche of woe, and Hamlet hears the summons to a terrible task. 
The Ghost explains to him the unnatural murder which has been com- 
mitted; the man who now wears the crown is the murderer of Hamlet’s 
father, and, horrible to say, the husband of his mother. Before the 
spectre vanishes, Hamlet has recorded a solemn oath to neglect all other 
things, to make himself a minister of justice, to punish the royal criminal 
and deliver the distracted nation from hateful tyranny. And, surely, 
every noble impulse must prompt him to undertake this solemn duty. A 
terrible crime has been committed against the majesty of the state and 
the sanctity of the family. The highest sanctions demand the exposure 
and punishment of the hideous deed. Hamlet is a Prince, and he is 
bound to defend the State against tyranny; he is a Son, and he must 
vindicate the sacredness of the family against unnatural crime. And 
yet, strange to say, he fails in this most solemn duty. Before the oppor- 
tunity of action comes, his inner world of thought has time to assert its 
sway over the storm of emotion; ideal meditation, mental analysis, 
speculative thought begin to overpower him; his will becomes paralysed, 
his executive power sinks into feebleness. A sensitive, cultured youth is 
called to deal with horrible events which require unfaltering purpose and 
swift activity. A poet is called no longer to meditation, but to deeds of 
terror. A soaring genius is placed in the midst of circumstances which 
make him shrink from the world of hideous realities into his own native 
region of pure ideas. 

And we find how this revelation of crime and frailty filled him with 
doubts about himself. When those who are bound to us in closest 
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‘relationship fall into sin, we can scarcely help feeling a sense of guilt 
ourselves; if we cannot trust them, how can we keep faith in our own 
stability? This frail woman is his mother, whose blood runs in his own 
veins; this murderer is his father’s brother; on both sides of the family 
there seems to be the infection of moral poison. And what if he should 
find the evil working in his own nature! If his seeming-virtuous mother 
has fallen, who knows but what he, too, may yield to some detestable 
sin. This suspicion of himself comes out in those frightful words, in 
which he tries to terrify Ophelia against any thought of intermarriage 
with such an infected race, only fit to die out. Ophelia has been telling him 
that she did, indeed, once believe his profession of love; and he answers :—- 


You should not have believed me; for virtue cannot so inoculate our 
old stock but we shall relish of it. . . . . I am myself indifferent 
honest; but yet I could accuse me of such things that it were better my 
mother had not borne me: I| am very proud, revengeful, ambitious, with 
more offences at my beck than [ have thoughts to put them in, imagina- 
tion to give them shape, or time to act them in. What should such 
fellows as I do crawling between earth and heaven? We are arrant 
knaves all; believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery. 


The man who speaks these words has looked down into a hell of crime 
and guilt, in which are involved those who share his blood, and it seems 
to his shuddering moral nature as though he shared their sins. 

But though he speaks so bitterly, there can be no doubt that Hamlet 
really loved Ophelia; and it was not till after the Ghost’s revelation had 
swept away all hopes of happier things, that his conduct towards her 
changed. 

After his father’s death and mother’s marriage he had often soothed 
his sorrows and forgotten his suspicions in the company of the innocent 
maiden, but now all was changed in Hamlet’s world. In spite of many 
wild words which have made some critics doubt Hamlet’s love to 
Ophelia, there are passages in the play which put the matter beyond 
dispute. At her grave, when he is exasperated by the empty rant of 
Laertes, and his deepest feelings pour forth without restraint, he cries :— 


I loved Ophelia: forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum. 


And, then, there is that curious love-letter which Polonius gets from 
Ophelia to read to the king. Critics who think they can ‘“‘explain’’ the 
play, quote this letter as sure and certain evidence of this theory of 
Hamlet’s insanity. I am sure that, between the lines, we can read the 
love and longing of Hamlet’s heart. He begins in the high-flown, con- 
ventional style, calling her the ‘‘beautified Ophelia’’ and his ‘‘soul’s 
idol;’’ then he quotes some love poetry; but, at last, tired of this 
mechanical work, he writes out of his real feelings :— 


O dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers; I have not the heart to 
reckon my groans; but that I love thee best, O most best, believe it. 
Adieu. Thine evermore, most dear lady. 


Unless Hamlet was a gross deceiver, unworthy of our sympathy, those 
words express the true love of a distracted heart, And as it is important 
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to understand Hamlet's character in this relation, we must study another 
scene, in which Hamlet meets Ophelia for the first time after his inter- 
view with the Ghost. At the bidding of her old father, who doubts 
Hamlet’s honesty, Ophelia has repulsed her lover, and given him to 
understand that their intercourse must cease. It may have been the very 
morning after the night of supernatural terror, that he found Ophelia’s 
letter, saying that their engagement was at an end. Two such blows in 
succession are enough to distract him; in addition to all his weight of 
woe, Ophelia is faithless to her vows. He will learn from her own lips 
whether he may not still rely upon her love and find comfort in one 
woman’s goodness. While yet the terror of the Ghost is on him, he 
hastens to Ophelia’s room, where the gentle lady sits sewing; and this is 
the description of what occurred, told by Ophelia to Polonius:— 

My lord, as I was sitting in my closet, 

Lord Hamlet, with his doublet all unbraced; 

No hat upon his head; his stockings fouled, 

Ungartered, and down-gyved to his ancle; 

Pale as his shirt; his knees knocking each other; 

And with a look so piteous in purport 

As if he had been loosed out of hell 

To speak of horrors—he comes before me. 

* * * * * * 

He took me by the wrist and held me hard; 

Then goes he to the length of all his arm; 

And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 

He falls to such perusal of my face 

As he would draw it. Long stayed he so; 

At last, a little shaking of mine arm, 

And thrice his head thus waving up and down, 

He raised a sigh so piteous and profound 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulk, 

And end his being: that done, he lets me go: 

And, with his head over his shoulder turned, 

He seemed to find his way without his eyes; 

For out o’ doors he went without their helps, 

And, to the last, bended their light on me. 


No wonder that he heaved that dreadful sigh and let her go. He came 
to find a love strong and brave, that would help him to bear his burden, 
relieve his terror, and make him feel that, at least, in one dear companion 
he had an anchorage in a sea of troubles, heaving with hidden crimes 
and supernatural horrors. But when he looks into that sweet girlish 
face, he can see only the sudden fright of a timid heart; quite unequal 
to such an ugly secret as that locked up within his breast. He looks, 
and longs for one sign of sympathy; he can find nothing but terror and 
surprise; there is nothing to be said, he speaks no superfluous words; he 
leaves the room in despair, turning his piteous gaze upon her as he 
moves away, for it is a last look, it is his Fnal parting with all that can 
reconcile him to life. Henceforth Ophelia must be as dead to him; he 
must keep that poor fluttering soul far removed from the brink of hell; 
he can never make her the bride of a man haunted by the Ghost of a 
murdered king. Their lives must separate; the dream of lové is gone; 
henceforth he must hold his life in the service of those awful powers that 
track the guilty to their doom. There is a fine contrast between this 
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scene and one in $¥ulius Cesar, where Portia, the husband of Brutus, 
demands to know the meaning of her husband’s restlessness, and reminds 
him how once she stabbed herself to make him understand how bravely 
she could endure pain. She says :— 


You have some sick offence within your mind, 
Which, by the right and virtue of my place, 
I ought to know of: And upon my knees 
I charm you, by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one, 
That you unfold to me, yourself, your half, 
Why you are heavy. 
* * * * * * 
I grant I am a woman, but withal, 
A woman that lord Brutus took to wife: 
I grant I am a woman; but, withal, 
A woman well-reputed; Cato’s daughter. 
Think you, I am no stronger than my sex, 
Being so father’d, and so husbanded ? 
Tell me your counsels, I will not disclose them ; 
I have made strong proof of my constancy, 
= Giving myself a voluntary wound 
Here, in the thigh: can] bear that with patience, 
And not my husband’s secrets ? 


Portia demands, as her right, to know her husband’s secret and to share 
his burden; but poor Ophelia is too frightened to ask Hamlet the mean- 
ing of his conduct. Instead of guessing there is some terrible burden she 
must help him to bear, she comes to the conclusion that the prince is 
mad, and panting with alarm, rushes off to her father, crying :— 


O, my lord, I have been so affrighted! 


At first it is rather natural that we should be offended by the bitter 
things Hamlet says to the gentle Ophelia. But do we not speak our 
bitterest words to those we love the most? Is not an outraged affection 
capable of the most sweeping wrath? When Hamlet knows that Ophelia 
has yielded to those who doubt his honesty, when she repulses him 
because of her father’s suspicion, when she sits with sweet hypocrisy, 
reading her prayer-book to decoy him into confession to the king 
listening behind the arras to every word, when her lips tremble into that 
suave lie that her father is at home, while at that moment he is skulking 
in the corner,—no wonder when these evidences of weakness shock his 
sensitive heart, that love turns to bitterness, and Hamlet pours out those 
cruel words against the falsehood and frailty of woman. Had Hamlet 
remained simply the cultured prince and heir to his father’s throne, then, 
doubtless, Ophelia would have become his dear and honoured wife, fit 
companion for both home and court. But hell has opened at Hamlet’s 
feet, ‘‘the centre of an unatoned murder is beneath every spot’’ of earth 
he treads, he is the minister of wrath to bring sin to its appointed doom, 
he can see nothing in the future but cruel duties and frightful events; 
and so, at any cost he must separate himself from all thoughts of union 
with a timid girl, for when the lightning strikes the oak woe to the frail 
ivy which has sheltered round its base. 

FRANK WALTERS. 
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Ghats about Plants. 


LV. 


I AM somewhat surprised to find that I have so far made no remark 

upon this little flower with which we meet everywhere, and all through 
the spring and summer, late on into the autumn—the Daisy. Who does 
not know that bright little thing, with its crimson-tipped ray-florets, and its 
numerous yellow disk-florets? I suppose its name was originally written 
Day’s Eye,—meaning the eye of day, because it opens its fringed lids of 
white with the dawn, and at eventide closes them over its yellow pupils 
like a child tired with play. Is it any wonder that our forefathers, when 
like Isaac of old, they meditated in the fields at morning and at eventide, 
and saw this little flower ever awake to greet the light, and ever closing as 
the light is waning, or the rain descending, should give it the name by 
which we still know it, the name Day’s Eye? But it has another name 
quite as poetic and quite as endearing, I mean the one by which it ts 
sometimes known in the north—Bairn’s Wort, wort being the old word 
for plant or flower. And rightly is it thus named, for it is pre-eminently 
the child’s flower—probably the first flower we ever gathered, the first 
flower whose name we learnt. Many very touching little stories are told 
of the Daisy, and all will remember how tenderly Burns wrote about it. 
Ploughing one day he turned up one of these little flowers with the share, 
and, looking at it, he burst out into that poem— 


Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou’s met me in an evil hour, 
For I maun crush among the stoure, 
Thy tender stem. 
To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonny gem. 


It is said that a female prisoner in one of our jails was seen by the 
warder to pick up a daisy in the exercising yard and to hurriedly thrust 
it into her bosom. The warder determined to watch what she would do 
with it. She took it with her into her cell, and placing it upon the bench, 
she threw herself down and wept, for it brought back the memory of 
brighter days, the happy times of long ago. 

As the daisy is a member of a large and important family of plants, 
including the dandelion, the hawkweeds, the thistles, the sunflower, the 
various species of marguerites, etc., it deserves a more particular descrip- 
tion. Its botanical name is Bellis perennis (meaning the perennial 
pretty one) and it belongs to the natural order Composite. As in the 
case of all the members of this family, if you look at it carefully even 
without the aid of a magnifying glass, you will see that it is not in reality 
one single flower, but an assemblage of perhaps as many as a hundred 
very small and elegantly shaped cups, and surrounded by a border of 
what at first sight would appear to be white spreading flower-leaves or 
petals. Now every one of these florets as they are called, is a distinct 
flower of itself, not certainly very large, or growing upon a long 
stem, like most other -flowers, but still, each having a calyx of its 
own, a corolla divided into five lobes, and furnished with stamens and 
a pistil. But why, you will ask, are they so different in shape? What 
reason can there be why those in the centre should be like cups while 
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those at the border are flat like other flowers? And why do the outer 
florets gather themselves up into a sort of penthouse over the inner ones 
at the approach of night or of rain, an arrangement which we find in the 
Carline Thistle, the Scarlet Pimpernel and several other plants? See the 
stems of the Daisy and of the Carline Thistle—they are strong and stiff 
and hold the flower upright, even when the wind may be blowing strongly 
and the rain falling, and since the yellow cups are shaped like bells, and 
quite open, it is necessary that some provision should be made to prevent 
the pollen contained in the anthers enclosed in these cups from being 
“injured by the rain or the dews of night—this is effected by the outer or 
ray florets gradually rising and forming for them a covering like a tent. 
That this is the reason may be inferred from the fact that when the flower 
grows old, and the pollen has been shed, the outer florets do not rise and 
cover over the disk florets, for the rain and the dew can then do no 
harm. There are other flowers that are bell shaped, but have not this 
protection furnished for their pollen, for instance, the Wild Hyacinth, 
and the Harebell, and other kinds of Campanula; but if you observe 
these you will find that their mouths hang downwards, so that no rain 
can get into them, and moreover the flower stalks (the petioles) are so 
weak that a very slight breath of wind will cause the flower to turn its 
back to the wind, and so protect itself. No one has yet been able to 
explain the mechanism by which this extraordinary effect is produced 
in the daisy, but that a distinct purpose is answered by it appears plain. 
Here is a very pretty yellow flower close by, with its stem straggling 
about among the grass and up the hedge bank, and leaves (as well as 
stems), more or less silky-hairy, divided into three and sometimes five 
leaflets. It is the Tormentil (Potentilla tormentilla). It has generally 
four petals, sometimes five, but whenever there are five petals these are to 
be found on the first flower on each stem. It is distinguished from the 
‘* Potentilla veptans’’ by its not rooting at the nodes, and by having the 
upper leaves all sessile, that is, having no stalk but seated on the stem. 
Like the Wild Strawberry, the Mock Strawberry and the Strawberry of our 
gardens, it belongs to the Rose family, and there is a very near relative of it 
in this pond—the Water Strawberry (Comarum Palustre). Old herbals 
will show that the uses of the Common Tormentil are very various. Its 
astringent properties cause it to be a favourite medicine with the peasants 
in cases of flux; its juices are extracted by the Laplanders fora dye; and 
in some parts of Scotland it is the principal ingredient for the tanning of 
leather. And who is.there that does not know this stately plant with a 
tall stem upon which cluster numerous handsome bell-shaped flowers in 
the form of a tapering spike—the Fox-glove (Digitalis purpurea). 
Though generally red you will sometimes find white specimens of this 
flower, but whether white or red, on looking inside you will find it most 
beautifully and regularly spotted, and its mouth is wide enough to admit 
the end of the little finger, whence possibly its name—the Folk’s-glove or 
Fairy Glove—the Welsh name means the Fox’s-fingers, a name most 
probably given to it through a misunderstanding of the meaning of the 
English name, fox being a corruption of ‘‘folks,’’ or a careless pronun- 
ciation of it. Many different names have been given to it, suggested by 
its form—red fingers, the thimble flower, &c. Its medicinal properties 
are great, acting like magic upon the too rapid pulsations of the heart. It 
yields digitaline, which is a deadly poison, and should not be used except 
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by the advice of a duly qualified medical man. The leaf is the part from 
which the drug is procured, those of the second year of the plant’s life 
being selected and gathered during the period the blossoms are out. _ 
We are now on rather moist ground and around us we have a variety 
of plants which favour such a locality. Here is the Marsh Valerian 
(Valeriana Dioica), the Bog Stitchwort (Stellaria uliginosa), Marsh 
Bedstraw (Galium uliginosum), both these latter having delicate, trailing 
stems and sharply-defined, clearly-cut petals; and more common and 
showy than either of them is the Ragged Robin, ‘“‘ Lychnis flos Cucult,” 
very properly so named on account of the peculiarly ragged look of the 
red petals. It grows with a somewhat stiffish stalk to the height of about 
a foot or eighteen inches, with few, if any branches. The leaves, which 
are arranged in pairs on opposite sides of the stem, are narrow and rather 
long, their shape being what is botanically called lanceolate. The flowers 
have five petals, each of which is divided into four narrow strips, which 
gives the flower an appearance of having been blown to pieces by the wind. 
There is a stream down below, let us see what is to be found there. 
This plant with rather large mint-shaped leaves arranged in opposite pairs 
ona square stalk, and emitting a very strong aromatic odour, is the Pepper 
Mint, ‘‘ Mentha piperita,’’ whose near releatives, Mentha aquatica and 
Mentha arvensis, are very common, the one growing in water, and the 
other in cornfields, as their names imply. Here is another plant con- 
siderably larger and coarser than the Pepper Mint, also having opposite 
leaves and a square stalk, and also like it emitting a strong odour, but 
onefarless agreeable. Itis the Water-Figwort (Scrophularia aquatica), 
and has a flower of a dull purple colour without any pretensions to beauty 
of either form, colour, or size. On looking at the stem you will find that 
each of the four angles projects into a curious narrow wing, which helps 
to distinguish this plant from its near relative, the ‘‘ Knotted Figwort”’ 
(Scrophularia Nodosa), which grows very abundantly in this country. 
We must now be a little careful how we tread, for the ground here is 
somewhat spongy and boggy, but we must try to get at that curious little 
plant yonder, glistening in the sun. I have been expecting to find it here. 
It is the Sundew. There are three species of this plant indigenous to this 
country, but this is the ‘‘ Round-leaved Sundew’’ (Drosera rotundifolia), 
and the most common of all, but quite as remarkable as the rarer kinds. 
The plant consists of a very small root, five or six circular leaves about 
half an inch in diameter, and a stem which rises from among them to the 
height of from two to four inches, bearing a few inconspicuous white 
flowers. ‘The leaves are concave, and thickly invested on their upper 
surface with hairs of so bright a red colour as to make the plant con- 
spicuous at some distance. Each hair is terminated by a minute drop of 
viscid fluid, which does not evaporate during hot weather, but seems to be 
abundant in proportion to the brightness of the sun. When any small fly 
or other insect alights on a leaf it is held entangled, at first by the viscid 
fluid, and subsequently the hairs bend down over it, until decomposition 
has taken place. This plant is very nearly related to the Dionwa, one of 
the insectivorous plants, with which Darwin made such extremely interest- 
ing experiments, The hairs on the Sundew are not quite so irritable as 
those on the Dionea leaf, of which I quote the following description :— 
‘The lamina of the leaf is divided by the midrib into two nearly semi- 
circular halves, each of which is fringed with stiff hairs, and furnished near 
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the middle with three minute bristles arranged in a triangle, which bristles 
are extremely irritable, and when touched by a fly or other insect, cause 
the two sides of the leaf to collapse with a sudden spring, imprisoning the 
intruder until it is either dead or ceases to move. Some time after all 
motion has ceased they open again spontaneously.”’ If you touch these 
central bristles with a bit of straw or the point of a pencil the same effect 
is produced as if an insect touched them, but in this case the leaves open 
again much more quickly. The investigations of Darwin and others seem 
to point to the conclusion that the plant derives much valuable nutriment 
from the insects which it captures in this way. There are several plants 
besides members of this family that seem to feed upon the substances of 
insects, which are caught by various contrivances, such as the different 
kinds of pitcher plants, &c. 

But there are other members of the vegetable kingdom here which claim 
our attention, and in the water we have two that are somewhat alike, and 
frequently mistaken the one for the other—the Brooklime (Veronica 
Beccabunga), and the Forget-me-not (A/yosotis palustris). But the leaves 
of the Brooklime are oval instead of long and narrow, like those of the 
Forget-me-not; and the flowers are not only of quite a different 
shade of blue, but composed of four distinct pieces, the Forget-me- 
not having five divisions of the corolla, and being yellow in the 
centre. There are few who have not heard the legend that account 
for this name being given to the lovely water-side plant—a legend 
which recounts how that a knight was drowned while attempting to 
gather for a lady some of the flowers from a stream in which the current 
was so rapid as to carry him away, saying as he sank in the water “‘ Forget 
me not.’’ But says Mr. Grindon, ‘‘the consummate distinction of the 
Forget-me-not (and the reason and origin of its name) is the mode in 
which the flower expands, and which along with its unique and celestial 
tint, is the true reason of its being used as the emblem of constancy. 
Possibly enough, the pathetic legend of the knight and lady by the water 
side may have had a fact for its basis, but the flower was representative 
of constancy long before the unlucky lover met his death. . . . The 
peculiarity referred to consists principally in the curious spiral stalk and 
the store of secret buds, a new flower opening fresh and fresh every day 
as the stalk uncoils,”’ and so continues to flower for so long a time that it 
will not allow us to forget it. J. B. Lioyp. 


Ohe Growing Bop und his Religion. 
IV.—THE RELIGION OF FULL HUMANITY. 


OU are eagerly looking forward to the time of manhood, and it is 
Y well that you should have large anticipations and earnest determina- 
tions. I would have you take elevated views of manhood, and regard 
your growing to be men as the consummation of high hopes. You can 
hardly exaggerate the possibilities of manhood, set your standard of 
manliness too high, or expect too much from the divine resources of 
humanity. God will honour the largest draft you can make upon him. 
Set before yourselves by all means the noblest ideal of manhood, let a 
manly life stand to you for the grandest thing you can imagine, picture 
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the developed power, the enlarged opportunity, the fuller life which 
manhood will bring, and prepare yourselves to realise your vision. Take 
the measure of a real man from the noblest men; fill your minds with 
thoughts of such. Enter into sympathy with their nobility, and make 
them your exemplars. ‘‘Everyone, in proportion to the noble earnest- 
ness with which he looks on life, is anxious to hold himself in unbroken 
communion with great and good minds, never to depart long from the 
touch of their thought and the witness of their career; but to intermingle 
some divine light of beauty thence with the prosaic story of his days.” 
You may not become as great as they, but they will help you to be as 
great as you can, for they will show you ‘‘how glorious when done are 
the things most difficult to do, and how surely the dreams of conscience 
may become the fixed products of history.” 

If you have in you the awe of human power you will not look forward 
to manhood as the time for throwing off restraint, getting out of leading 
strings, and doing as you please. You will feel rather that the developed 
power involves the deeper responsibility, and that if manhood brings 
wider enjoyment it has also in it a greater solemnity. As you press 
forward I bid you be of good cheer, go on buoyantly and trustfully, but 
still I say ‘‘think of the obligations of manhood.’’ I would not have you 
miss a single joy proper to you, but I would save you from improper pain. 
Let me put it to you in a word that the art of life for each lies in his 
making himself master of hts highest endowments. For the individual 
the awe of life should gather round whatever is holiest and most deeply 
personal in him. Each one has his salient point, his divineness, his 
portion in God, and all the anxiety, force, and aspiration of his mind 
ought to rally there. 

Think how history centres round single men. Single individuals 
with their endowments and determination as their life power have made 
the discoveries, the inventions, and the furniture which are the boast of 
our material civilisation. Single individuals by their power of will, their 
special capability, their force of character, have led and ruled men. Singl 
men, great in mind, have studied and thought for, and have taught th 
race. Single men here and there, strong in moral sympathy and energy, 
have been the redeemers and regenerators of mankind. From one 
earnest man to another the line of spiritual life stretches. Over and over 
again in the life of nations a solitary man has stood forth with some 
prophecy, some protest, some call which, when all else were unperceptive, 
slavish, or careless, he uttered alone in the singular assurance and 
devotion of his own soul. For a great many things in science and 
religion we have only the word of single men. ‘‘The world is upheld by 
the veracity of good men.’’ ‘‘A man isa centre for nature.’”’ Wherever 
there is a man of clear capacity and fervour of being, there is revelation 
and inspiration. Men know more and feel stronger and purer in him. 
‘“A magnet must be made man.’’ The want of mankind is men. 
Everywhere there is need of real men,—men resolute to think, and act, 
and be. Aim at being men. Only as real men can you be truly 
religious. Religion is not something apart from yourselves, disconnected 
from your life relations, separate from your personal being. Your 
religion is the sanctification of yourselves for proper life. You are 
personally religious when you reverence your endowments, aim at pro- 
portionateness of character and fulness of life. The problem of religion 
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for you is, in the first place, the adjustment of your faculties, the har- 
monisation of your actions and your ideas, the at-one-ment of your being 
with the Divine. You have to equalise the rational and the emotional in 
you, subdue what is excessive, quicken what is inert, work out what is hurt- 
ful, command yourselves so that your holiest power will be ready for any 
emergency of action, and culture yourselves for the service of the Highest. 

‘Life is a search after power, and all power is of one kind, a sharing 
of the nature of the world.’’ The divine power comes to the open and 
earnest soul. If you meet the obligations of life devoutly you will receive 
power to discharge them, but if you shun them you will be powerless. 
Power belongs to the brave. Don’t be afraid of the demands of life. 
It is deep life that you should seek for,—‘‘ Eternal life,’’ life that is 
thorough, perpetually fresh, profoundly right; life in God. 

That is the life you have to pray for, work for, agonise for, give 
your all for. Without it you cannot be true men. Look into yourselves 
and see if that life isin you. Examine your minds and see if you are 
thinking God’s thoughts after him, search your hearts and see if they 
have in them affections divinely pure, try your whole being and see if it 
will stand the test of the Holiest. Challenge yourselves as you grow to find 
whether or not you are merely becoming older, not wiser; taller, not 
nobler; nearer manhood physically, but not spiritually. Let your souls 
live, and not your bodies only. If the conditions in which you have to 
live are such as hinder spiritual life, and you cannot escape from them, 
live in them under continual protest, never for an instant submit to them, 
or agree to settle down in them, and become what they would make you. 
Fight strenuously for your better selves, make your determination for 
manly living more powerful than all circumstances, ‘‘resist unto blood, 
striving against sin,” 

And in winning a religious manhood for yourselves remember what 
religion means beyond you. It implies the sanctification of all that 
pertains to life,—the enhallowment of natural materials as well as of 
manhood, the consecration of money as well as of mind, honest 
bargaining and honest believing, sacred home and sacred church, 
reverent merchant and reverent minister, pious work and pious worship, 
good rivets in the ship and true affirmations in the creed, neither 
‘‘shoddy”’ in cloth nor in the prayer-book, sincerity in parliament and 
in the pulpit, truthfulness in the court no less than in the cathedral,— 
righteousness everywhere. Dedicate your growing strength to the pro- 
motion of the religion which should permeate every interest of human 
life, hallow labour, commerce, education, literature, statesmanship, assert 
its sovereignty over all affairs, and be the inspiration of all being. 

It may not fall to you to du anything considered great, but you may 
so estimate the common things with which you deal as to make nothing 
unimportant; you may not be called to high place, but you may make 
your being ‘‘the quiet ordering of a noble life;’’ you may not have the 
experience of great joy, but you must not be of those ‘‘whose sole 
endeavour in life is to avoid unpleasantness.”’ And as you daily travel 
farther from the east know this :—‘‘there is something holier than 
innocence, something grander than paradise here in this world. It is in 
the man who has known all the seductions of life, and has despised them 
to consecrate himself to the service of humanity, who has made of truth 
his religion, of charity his love, of justice his inseparable choice, and of 
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the unfortunate and the oppressed the high object of his thought and his 
desires. The men whose conduct is like this may suffer in life and in 
death, but they suffer because providence wills that they shall be like 
their brothers in the succession of the ages,—martyrs and redeemers.”’ 
ALEx. WEBSTER. 
[End of the Sertes. | 


ON QUESTIONING. 


ATERSTON, the American writer, says: ‘‘ The work of the 
teacher is not to pour in, but to draw out.’’ Of necessity, you 
cannot ‘‘draw out” unless in some measure you ‘‘pour in;’’ but as 
teachers do we not too much neglect the work of drawing out,—content- 
ing ourselves with imparting knowledge without testing the result? We 
do not sufficiently take into account the very uncultured material with 
which we have to deal; minds which have not been awakened, or taught 
to think; young people whose daily occupations do not foster thought, and 
whose surroundings give no impetus to reflection on the Sunday’s lessons. 
The keen disappointment which awaits the teacher who questions his 
class, proves the necessity of it, when he finds how little is retained of 
that which he has taken infinite pains to impart. ‘‘Line upon line, 
precept upon precept”? Sunday after Sunday, and yet how poor the 
result! It demands great faith and patience in the teacher to enable 
him to feel his work is not entirely wasted. 

If the acquisition of some few facts were all, we might at times well 
give up in despair; experience, however, proves that the good seed does 
not all fall on to barren ground, but springs up in proportion to the good 
influences brought to bear on the minds and hearts of the scholars, thus 
helping to regulate their lives and characters. 

Still the ‘‘drawing out’’ must be done if our work is to be really 
effective. How often we have said to us, ‘‘I know what it means, but I 
cannot express it.’? Then comes in the value of questioning. We do 
not really know a thing unless we can put it into words, it remains vague 
in the mind and is soon lost altogether. This system of questioning 
demands unceasing watchfulness on the part of the teacher; every word 
of a lesson should be made plain, and the scholars asked to reproduce it 
in their own fashion. It entails a good deal more labour, but teachers 
should learn that even the commonest words and facts will, more fre- 
quently than not, need explanation. It is almost impossible at times to 
realise the ignorance of even elder scholars concerning the simplest Bible 
stories and Gospel narratives which they have heard and been taught 
from childhood, but which seem to pass from their minds like water 
through a sieve. It is, therefore, necessary that each teacher should 
devise some method for fixing his instruction in the minds of his pupils. 
Catechisms in some instances may be helpful, a paper of written 
questions to be returned with answers the following Sunday is also good; 
but to keep the scholars awake and alive there is no better plan than 
constant and persistent spontaneous questioning. - 

Stimulate thought by every possible means, and a work will be done 
which will not only make the Sunday teaching doubly valuable, but will 
enable us to send forth our scholars better armed for every work in life 
to which they may be called. A. PREsTON. 


